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The  Future  of  Italy’s  Colonies 

BY  V'ERNON  McKAY 


WHEN  the  future  of  the  Italian  colonies  came  up 
for  discussion  at  the  London  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  in  September  1945,  the  trusteeship  role  of 
the  United  Nations  met  its  first  significant  test. 
Humanitarian  and  economic  considerations,  it  be¬ 
came  immediately  clear,  were  to  play  a  secondary 
part  in  a  conflict  of  essentially  political  interests. 
The  U.S.S.R.,  asking  for  more  than  it  could  reason¬ 
ably  expect,  put  in  a  bid  for  a  Russian  trusteeship 
in  an  Italian  colony,  which  would  give  it  a  role 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Britain,  conscious  of  its  rela¬ 
tive  weakness  among  the  Big  Three  and  embar¬ 
rassed  by  wartime  promises  that  the  colonies  would 
never  be  restored  to  Italy,  was  primarily  interested 
in  safeguarding  its  traditional  life  line  to  the  Far 
East.  France,  like  Britain,  viewed  the  settlement  of 
the  Italian  colonial  question  with  an  eye  to  its 
effect  on  its  own  empire.  Harassed  by  Indo- 
Chinese  uprisings  and  hypersensitive  because  of  its 
removal  from  the  ranks  of  the  great  powers,  France 
is  reported  to  have  supported  Italy’s  claims  for  re¬ 
turn  of  its  colonies,  fearing  that  trusteeship  in 
Italian  Africa  might  serve  as  a  precedent  for  trus¬ 
teeship  over  Indo-China.  Italy,  eager  to  become  a 
good  democratic  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
and  recalling  the  refusal  of  other  powers  to  turn 
their  colonies  over  to  trusteeship,  presented  an  ex¬ 
tensive  argument  for  restoration  of  its  pre-Fascist 
African  colonies.  The  Arab  League,  although  con¬ 
centrating  at  that  time  on  the  problem  of  Palestine, 
had  placed  North  Africa  next  on  its  agenda,  and 
had  demanded  independence  for  Tripolitania  and 
Cyrenaica,  while  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland 
were  the  subjects  of  a  formal  claim  presented  by 
the  Ethiopian  government.  Meanwhile  the  United 
States,  which  has  not  so  tangible  an  interest  at 
stake,  found  its  experts  divided  between  return  of 
the  colonies  to  Italy  and  support  of  international 
trusteeship. 

Yet  this  country’s  stake  in  Africa  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  our  natural  concern  for  native  welfare.  World 
War  II  revealed  to  us  that  the  “dark  continent”  of 
Livingston  and  Stanley  had  unexpected  military 
potentialities.  This  new  strategic  interest  in  Africa 
was  first  directed  toward  Dakar,  which  suddenly 


loomed  as  a  threat  to  American  security  because  of 
its  position  on  the  West  African  “bulge,”  only  1,900 
miles  by  air  from  Brazil.  Our  apprehension  alx)ut 
Dakar,  however,  was  much  exaggerated.  Far  more 
important  for  our  security  will  be  a  stable  African 
settlement  that  would  satisfy  the  powers  involved 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  general  peace.  In  such 
a  settlement  Mediterranean  Africa,  especially  the 
northeast  area  around  Suez,  is  of  paramount  sig- 
nificance.  Near-by  lie  valuable  oilfields  which,  in 
view  of  the  world’s  dwindling  oil  reserves,  have 
become  increasingly  important  to  American  naval 
strategists  and  oil  companies.*  The  disposition  of 
Italy’s  colonies,  directly  or  indirectly,  affects  all 
these  American  interests. 

ITALY’S  COLONIAL  RECORD 

What  are  the  colonies  at  stake  in  Italian  Africa, 
how  did  Italy  acquire  them,  what  economic  value 
do  they  have,  what  is  Italy’s  administrative  record, 
and  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  toward 
the  Italians?  Answers  to  these  questions  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  provide  a  basis  for  future  policy. 

Italy,  which  as  a  modern  national  state  is  less 
than  a  century  old,  met  with  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  its  search  for  colonial  prizes.  Its  belated 
emergence  on  the  African  scene  brought  it  into 
competition  with  seasoned  veterans  whose  colonial 
careers  stretched  back  over  several  hundred  years. 
Handicapped,  moreover,  by  domestic  difficulties  so 
complex  that  they  prevented  determined  colonial 
effort,  Italy  fared  poorly  in  the  diplomatic  game  of 
barter  and  compensation  which  resulted  in  division 
of  the  remaining  backward  areas  of  the  world.  The 
barren  wastes  of  Eritrea,  Italian  Somaliland  and 
Libya,  along  with  the  Dodecanese  islands,  were  the 
only  spoils  that  fell  to  pre-Fascist  Italy,  and  the 
troops  of  Mussolini  added  Abyssinia  and  Albania 
to  the  Italian  Empire.^ 

1.  See  Blair  Bolles,  “Oil:  An  Economic  Key  to  Peace,"  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  July  i,  1944;  and  the  announcement  of  tk 
Sinclair  oil  concession  in  Ethiopia,  New  York,  Times,  Septetnbtf 
7.  1945- 

2.  For  a  summary  of  the  history  of  these  colonial  conquesti, 
sec  M.  H.  H.  Macartney  and  P.  Cremona,  Italy’s  Foreign  mi 
Colonial  Policy  igi4-egj7  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Pres, 
1938),  pp.  275-322. 
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the  DODECANESE 

Since  territories  conquered  by  the  Axis  powers 
are,  by  general  agreement,  being  restored  to  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  were 
primarily  concerned  with  disposition  of  Eritrea, 
Somaliland,  and  Libya,  acquired  by  Italy  before 
the  rise  of  Fascism.  The  Italian  government  had  al¬ 
ready  agreed  to  the  cession  of  the  Dodecanese  to 
Greece,  a  fact  which  needs  a  word  of  explanation. 
The  Dodecanese  (from  the  Greek  dodeca,  meaning 
twelve,  and  nesos,  meaning  island),  like  many 
Mediterranean  outposts  of  empire,  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  victims  of  conquest.  Lying  across  important 
trade  routes,  they  are  more  attractive  for  their  stra¬ 
tegic  position  than  their  resources.  In  contemporary 
usage,  the  “twelve  islands”  actually  include  more 
than  50  islands  and  islets,  covering  over  a  thousand 
square  miles,  and  inhabited  by  about  140,000  people. 
Rhodes,  famed  for  its  gigantic  Colossus  which 
guided  seamen  safely  to  port  until  an  earthquake 
destroyed  it  in  227  B.C.,  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  islands,  being  the  site  of  an  ancient  Hellenic 
culture.  The  wishes  of  the  people  have  been  over¬ 
ridden  in  the  diplomatic  bartering  that  has  again 
and  again  disposed  of  their  destinies.  Yet  they  are 
a  proud  people,  probably  80  per  cent  Greek  in  back¬ 
ground,  with  an  advanced  civilization  of  their 
own.  During  four  centuries  of  Turkish  rule  they 
won  privileges  granting  them  considerable  self- 
government,  a  heritage  which,  in  their  minds,  can 
be  traced  back  even  further  to  the  city  states  of 
ancient  Greece.  Although  the  Italians  declared  their 
original  occupation  of  the  Dodecanese  in  1912  to  be 
only  temporary,  this  conquest  was  recognized  by 
the  Allies  when  they  obtained  Italian  aid  against 
the  Central  powers  under  the  terms  of  the  secret 
Treaty  of  London  in  1915.  After  World  War  I, 
however,  the  Italians  looked  for  a  greater  colonial 
destiny  elsewhere  and  agreed  to  a  partial  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Dodecanese  in  favor  of  Greece — 
a  promise  which  was  repudiated  when  the  Paris 
peace  settlement  of  1919  failed  to  satisfy  Italy’s 
colonial  demands.^  Motivated  by  these  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Italian  Foreign  Minister  de  Gasperi, 
in  a  letter  of  August  22,  1945  to  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes,  agreed  to  cede  the  Dodecanese  to  Greece 
and  limit  Italy’s  claims  to  Libya,  Eritrea  and 
Somaliland.'^ 

3.  For  a  convenient  general  study  of  the  islands,  see  C.  D.  and 
I.  B.  Booth,  Italy’s  Aegean  Possessions  (London,  Arrowsmith, 
1928);  in  contrast,  see  the  Italian  version  of  Luigi  Villari,  The 
Expansion  of  Italy  (London,  Faber  and  Faber,  1930).  On  Italian 
colonial  disappointments  at  the  Paris  peace  settlement,  see  the 
studies  of  Rene  Albrecht-Carric,  particularly  "Italian  O>lonial 
Problems  in  1919,”  Political  Science  Quarterly,  December  1943, 
pp.  562-80. 

4-  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  November  ii,  1945,  pp. 
764-65. 


Italy’s  record  in  colonial  administration 
The  issue  of  Italy’s  administrative  record  in 
Libya,  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland  has  been 
much  confused  by  writers  who  are  either  pro 
or  anti-Italian,  and  therefore  select  only  the  par¬ 
ticular  facts  that  permit  them  either  to  praise 
or  to  condemn — an  easy  procedure  because  the 
records  of  all  colonial  powers  have  their  good 
and  bad  points.  In  the  case  of  Italy  the  problem 
is  further  complicated  by  arguments  as  to  whether 
pre-Fascist  policy  differed  from  that  of  the  Fas¬ 
cists.  The  Fascist  spirit,  with  its  glorification  of  the 
state  in  contrast  to  democracy’s  emphasis  on  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  promote  native  development  along  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  lines.  By  contrast,  the  pre-Fascists  in  1919 
made  efforts  to  liberalize  Italian  rule  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  measure  of  representative  government  and 
indirect  rule  into  both  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica. 
Arab  uprisings  under  the  leadership  of  the  Senussi 
religious  reformers  of  Cyrenaica  prevented  effective 
fulfillment  of  this  plan,  but  the  plan  itself  was 
abolished  by  Mussolini,  who  reunited  Tripolitania 
and  Cyrenaica  under  an  Italian  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral.^  In  suppressing  native  rebellions,  the  Fascists 
exterminated  many  of  the  educated  natives  who 
make  up  the  core  of  the  Arab  nationalist  move¬ 
ment,  so  that  Libya  is  said  to  be  the  only  Arab 
country  in  which  the  population  has  decreased 
under  European  rule.^ 


Material  improvements  in  the  Italian  colonies  arc 
sometimes  dismissed  too  perfunctorily  with  the 


5.  The  Question  of  the  Italian  Colonies  (Italian  Centre  of 
Studies  and  Publications  for  International  Reconciliation,  Rome, 
1945)1  P-  ii>  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  The 
Italian  Colonial  Empire,  Information  Department  Papers,  No.  37 
(London,  1940),  p.  32. 

6.  The  Italian  Colonial  Empire,  cited,  p.  37. 
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argument  that  they  were  effected  for  the  benefit  of 
Italian  settlers  rather  than  the  natives.  This  con¬ 
tention  beclouds  the  issue  with  the  implication 
that  the  record  of  other  powers  is  much  better, 
while  the  truth  is  that  more  needs  to  be  done  for 
the  natives  by  all  colonial  powers.  Even  the  Fascists, 
however,  set  aside  a  fund  to  compensate  natives 
dispossessed  by  an  Italian  colonization  project  in 
Libya.  In  keeping  with  a  plan  to  win  friends 
in  Islam,  they  also  built  farms,  mosques  and 
schools,  and  provided  medical  services  for  the 
Moslems.^  Public  works,  like  roads  and  bridges, 
are  of  obvious  advantage  to  both  Italians  and  na¬ 
tives.  Recalling  Lyautey’s  remark  that  the  coming 
of  the  doctor  alone  justifies  European  colonization, 
one  might  examine  the  Italian  record  in  this  field. 
Recent  Italian  statistics  claim  that  the  three  African 
colonies  now  have  approximately  i6  hospitals  and 
a  total  of  279  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  anti-venereal 
homes,  laboratories  and  other  medical  centers, 
which  treat  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  an¬ 
nually.® 

NATIV'E  EDUCATION 

Native  education  is  another  test  by  which  the 
“civilizing  mission”  of  colonial  powers  is  measured. 
Statistics  show  that  only  about  8  per  cent  of  native 
children  in  Libya  attended  government  schools, 
while  in  Italian  Somaliland  such  schools  were  vir¬ 
tually  non-existent,  and  conditions  in  Eritrea  were 
only  slightly  better.  A  recent  scholarly  study,’ 
however,  concluded  that  Italy’s  efforts  to  provide 
elementary  education  compare  favorably  with 
other  colonial  powers,  although  Italy  did  not  make 
the  same  efforts  to  provide  post-elementary  educa¬ 
tion  or  to  train  native  teachers.  As  for  respecting 
native  customs,  traditions  and  language,  the  Italian 
f)olicy  “was  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  with  the  possible  exception  of  England,” 
at  least  until  the  Fascists  in  1937-38  curtailed  Mos¬ 
lem  political,  civil  and  educational  privileges. 

What  do  the  natives  think  of  Italian  rule?  They 
come  from  many  different  racial  and  linguistic 
groups,  and  available  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to 
answer  this  question  fully.  Naturally,  tribesmen 
like  the  Senussi  of  Cyrenaica,  who  were  ruthlessly 

7.  Moore,  Fourth  Shore — Italy’s  Mass  Colonization  of  Libya 
(London,  Routlcdge,  1940),  pp.  187-94;  sympathetic  views 
of  Italy's  material  achievements,  sec  Christopher  Hollis,  Italy  in 
Africa  (London,  1941),  pp.  86-87,  and  S.  H.  I^onp-igg,  “Dis¬ 
posal  of  Italian  Africa,”  International  Affairs,  July  1945,  p.  364. 

8.  These  statistics  were  calculated  from  The  Italian  Colonies, 
which  includes  a  photographic  record  of  Italian  material  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  is  now  available  in  the  Italian  Embassy,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

9.  R.  R.  de  Marco,  The  Italianization  of  African  Natives — 
Government  Native  Education  in  the  Italian  Colonies,  tSgo-tgsj 
(New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1943),  pp.  85-91. 


repressed  during  the  uprising  of  the  20’s,  hate  the 
Italians.  Many  Arabs,  however,  conclude  that,  aside 
from  the  unusual  brutality  of  the  Fascists,  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  Italians  and  other 
colonial  rulers.  To  the  Arabs,  they  are  all  bad 
although  the  British  are  often  considered  the  least 
objectionable.  I 

Despite  evident  differences  in  colonial  theory,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  few  actual  reforms 
by  the  Italians  either  before  or  after  1922,  the  date 
of  Fascism’s  rise  to  power.  If  this  fact  is  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  proper  perspective,  however,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  circumstances  must  be  considered.  Other 
powers,  particularly  Britain,  undoubtedly  have 
done  more  for  colonial  welfare,  but  their  empires 
were  much  older  than  that  of  Italy  and  had  there¬ 
fore  already  undergone  the  various  phases  of  co¬ 
lonial  experience  which  precede  reform  move¬ 
ments.  The  Belgian  case  is  not  exactly  an  excep¬ 
tion,  for  the  early  reform  movement  there  resulted 
from  unusually  harsh  exploitation,  far  worse  than 
anything  known  in  the  Italian  colonies.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  advent  of  Fascism,  it  is  possible  the 
Italians  would  have  followed  the  advance  in  the 
views  of  all  colonial  nations  since  1922.  Finally,  the 
very  meagerness  of  the  Italian  colonial  empire  prob¬ 
ably  prevented  the  attention  that  would  have  been 
given  to  a  richer  region,  a  circumstance  that  would 
have  influenced  the  colonial  policy  of  any  country. 
The  case  for  depriving  Italy  of  its  colonies  needs 
to  be  bolstered  by  stronger  arguments  than  the  con¬ 
tention  that  its  colonial  record  is  worse  than  that 
of  other  powers. 

■ 

CONFLICTING  VIEWS  OF  LONDON 
CONFEREES 

With  this  analysis  of  the  Italian  colonial  record 
in  mind,  one  can  better  understand  the  diplomatic 
maneuvering  at  the  London  meeting  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Foreign  Ministers,  September  ii-Octobera, 
1945.  Aside  from  the  Russian  claim  for  a  trustee-  - 
ship  in  the  Italian  colonies,  the  “stunning  surprise” 
of  the  conference  was  the  report  on  September  15 
of  an  American  proposal  to  place  them  under  in¬ 
ternational  rather  than  Italian  trusteeship.'®  It  may 
seem  curious  that  such  a  plan  should  be  regarded 
as  a  surprise,  but  that  proved  to  be  the  case.  For 
two  weeks  earlier,  a  New  Yor/(^  Times  story  by 
James  B.  Reston  had  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
strong  bloc  in  the  State  Department  which  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  restoration  of  the  colonies  to  Italian 
sovereignty  or,  at  least,  to  Italian  trusteeship  under 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  Although  strong- 

10.  See  H.  L.  Matthews,  New  Yorl(  Times,  September  li 

1945- 
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ly  opposed  by  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  Afri¬ 
can  Affairs,  which  favored  international  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  pro-Italian  view  was  advocated  by  the 
Office  of  European  Affairs  and  included  among  its 
chief  supporters,  James  C.  Dunn,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  European,  Far  Eastern,  Near  East¬ 
ern  and  African  Affairs.  According  to  one  report, 
even  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  was  at  one  time  in¬ 
clined  to  take  this  view." 

division  of  opinion  in  state  DEPARTMENT 

According  to  Reston’s  article,  the  pro-Italian 
bloc  opposed  international  administration  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  give  Russia  a  voice  in  Medi¬ 
terranean  affairs."  This  stress  on  fear  of  Russian 
influence,  however,  can  be  exaggerated  because 
the  pro-Italians  had  many  other  reasons  for  the 
attitude  they  adopted.  Convinced  that  the  Italian 
colonial  record  was  not  worse  than  that  of  other 
f  powers,  they  argued  also  that  Italy  deserved  con- 
f  sideration  as  the  only  one  of  the  Axis  powers 
which  joined  the  Allies  before  the  end  of  the  war; 
that  present-day  Italian  leaders  are  courageous  anti- 
Fascists  who  want  and  deserve  help  to  build  a 
I  democratic  Italy;  that  Italy  has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  European  affairs  for  2,000  years  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  again;  that  its  population  of  45 
million  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Germany  among 
the  states  of  central  and  western  Europe,  and  must 
be  transformed  into  a  stable  force  for  future  peace; 
that  its  geographical  position  leads  Italy  to  play  a 
'  natural  role  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  that  all 
schemes  of  international  administration  have  failed 
in  the  past. 

The  advocates  of  international  administration, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  restoring  the  colonies  to  Italy,  some  of 
them  considering  such  a  step  outrageous.  Their 
argument  was  that  the  Italian  colonies  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  United  Nations  Organization 
and  administered  either  by  an  international  com¬ 
mission  composed  of  the  Big  Four,  or  bv  an  inter¬ 
national  commission  “whose  members  would  not 
be  agents  of  their  own  countries  but  of  the  United 
Nations.”  They  contended  that  the  pro-Italian  plan 
would  betray  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  that  it  would  ignore  Italy’s  poor  record 
of  colonial  administration;  that  Arabs  and  Abys- 
sinians  opposed  restoration  of  Italian  control;  and 
that  Russia’s  legitimate  role  in  international  admin¬ 
istration  was  recognized  in  the  trusteeship  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter.^* 

11.  Blair  Bolles,  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  October  5,  1945. 

12.  New  York^  Times,  September  2,  1945. 

13-  ll>id.:  see  also  University  of  Pennsylvania,  African  Tran¬ 
scripts,  September  1945,  pp.  136-37. 


Before  the  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  London, 
more  than  one  report  indicated  the  conflict  in  the 
State  Department  had  been  “compromised”  in  a 
plan  to  make  Italy  trustee  for  its  colonies  under 
United  Nations  supervision.  Hence  the  surprise 
when  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  proposed  interna¬ 
tional  administration.  This  United  States  plan  en¬ 
visaged  a  lo-year  international  trusteeship  for 
Libya  and  Eritrea,  at  the  end  of  which  these  col¬ 
onies  would  be  given  their  independence;  for 
Italian  Somaliland  a  similar  arrangement  was  ad¬ 
vocated,  except  that  no  time  was  fixed  for  the 
granting  of  independence.  During  the  trusteeship 
period,  an  “administrator  with  full  executive 
power,”  appointed  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  would  rule  with 
the  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee  of  seven, 
“composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
France,  Italy  and  the  United  States  and  a  European 
and  an  Arab  resident  of  Libya  selected  by  the  five 
governments  named.”" 

Although  this  plan  satisfied  some  people,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  conceived  are 
puzzling  and  disturbing.  For  example,  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  granting  of  independence  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  an  arbitrary  date,  seems  unrealistic, 
and  apparently  was  inserted  at  the  last  moment 
by  the  policy-makers  (as  opposed  to  the  experts) 
without  adequate,  or  perhaps  even  without  any, 
consultation  with  the  specialists  who  had  been 
studying  the  problems  of  dependent  territories. 

Conflicting  stories  have  also  been  reported  as  to 
the  time  when  the  American  plan  was  decided  on. 
The  Neut  Yorl^  Times  reported  that  Byrnes,  be¬ 
fore  departing  for  London,  declared  at  a  news 
conference  that  the  decision  had  been  made"  but, 
according  to  the  State  Department’s  stenographic 
report  of  this  news  conference,  he  made  no  such 
direct  statement.  Instead,  when  pressed  by  corre¬ 
spondents,  his  answers  indicated  that  he  had 
reached  some  decisions  on  the  future  of  the  Italian 
colonies;  that  he  and  President  Truman  were  in 
entire  accord;  and  that  his  mind  was  not  still  open 
on  the  question,  although  the  next  moment  he  de¬ 
clared  he  did  not  mean  that  he  and  the  President 
had  settled  the  problem  finally.  He  answered  a  last 
query  by  saying  he  could  not  indicate  his  point  of 
view,  that  convictions  and  points  of  view  were 
different  things,  and  that  if  he  committed  him¬ 
self  publicly  it  would  then  be  difficult  to  make  con¬ 
cessions.  It  is  now  clear,  however,  that  the  decision 
was  not  made  before  the  voyage  to  London.  Dis- 

14.  For  text  of  United  States  plan,  see  New  Yorl(^  Times,  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1945. 

15.  Ihid.,  September  5,  1945. 
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cussions  on  board  the  Queen  Elizabeth  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  culminate  in  a  definite  plan,  as  some 
had  believed,  since  the  most  recent  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  was 
already  under  way  before  the  international  trustee¬ 
ship  proposal  was  decided  on  by  the  American 
delegation.'^ 

The  American  press  sharply  criticized  the  State 
Department  for  lack  of  preparedness  in  London,'^ 
but  this  charge  is  not  altogether  justified.  Actually, 
the  Department  had  been  studying  the  Italian 
colonial  question  intensively  since  February  1942, 
with  specialists  inside  and  outside  the  Depart¬ 
ment  preparing  reports  and  discussing  them  in 
committee  meetings.  A  fact  worth  emphasizing  is 
that,  even  after  such  thorough  study,  the  State 
Department  remained  divided,  which  in  itself  in¬ 
dicates  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  What  was 
lacking  was  not  preparation  but  decision,  although 
some  observers  consider  even  this  charge  inaccurate. 
A  better  explanation,  in  their  opinion,  is  that  the 
Department  had  no  preconceived  notion  to  present 
in  London.  Rather,  realizing  the  complexity  of 
the  problem,  the  American  delegation  went  with 
the  decision  to  agree  to  whatever  compromise 
proved  most  workable  and  satisfactory  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  If  this  be  true,  the  American  proposal  for  in¬ 
ternational  trusteeship  may  have  been  presented 
for  bargaining  purposes  rather  than  as  a  fixed  plan. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recalled  that  Byrnes 
in  his  statement  to  the  press,  refused  to  commit 
himself  publicly  and  prematurely  to  a  particular 
view  because  it  would  then  have  been  difficult  to 
make  concessions. 

Russia’s  clai.vi  for  an  individual  trusteeship 

The  second  big  surprise  of  the  conference  was  the 
public  announcement  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  its  claim 
for  an  individual  trusteeship  in  the  Italian  col¬ 
onies.  In  the  July  meeting  of  the  Big  Three  at 
Potsdam,  Russia  had  already  expressed  its  desire 
to  participate  in  a  trusteeship  in  the  Italian  col¬ 
onies'® —  a  declaration  it  had  evidently  renewed 
early  in  the  London  meetings,  but  the  first  public 
announcement  of  it  came  on  September  17.  For¬ 
eign  Commissar  Molotov,  it  was  reported,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  demand,  asserted  that  Russia’s 
experience  in  dealing  with  racial  and  religious 
problems  showed  that  it  was  best  qualified  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  disputed  colonies.'^  The  following 

16.  On  this  point,  see  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  “Behind  the  London 
Fiasco,”  American  Mercury,  December  1945,  p.  7*5* 

17.  See  New  Africa,  October  1945;  and  J.  C.  Harsh,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  September  12,  1945. 

18.  New  Yorl^  Times,  September  5,  1945. 

19.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  16,  1945. 


day,  at  the  first  press  conference  given  by  any  of  | 
the  Foreign  Ministers,  he  declared :  “I  think  it  will  ! 
be  wise  for  me  to  say  that  I  think  we  should  be  I 
careful  in  its  [collective  trusteeship]  application,  | 
as  this  principle  has  not  yet  been  tried  in  prac-  I 

tice.  .  .  .  That  is  why  we  think  that  the  principle  | 

of  individual  trusteeship,  with  regard  to  the  Italian  I 
colonies,  should  not  be  ignored.”  When  questioned 
by  reporters,  he  replied  that  he  thought  Russia 
would  be  “helpful”  in  Eritrea,  and  that  there  was  a 
“grain  of  truth”  in  reports  of  Russian  interest  in 
Tripolitania.^®  I 

Many  observers  felt  that  Russia’s  demand  was  I 
presented  only  for  bargaining  purposes,  since  it  j 
was  trying  to  strengthen  its  position  in  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,^'  and  had  also  put  forth  a  claim  to  a  base  | 

in  the  Dodecanese  islands.^^  This  is  quite  plausible,  I 

for  the  Russian  claim  is  unsupported  by  historical  I 

precedent  or  logic,  and  Russia  will  in  any  case  i 

have  a  voice  in  whatever  trusteeship  arrangement 
is  made,  being  a  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun¬ 
cil.  A  report  of  November  28,  from  London,  indi-  | 
cated  the  Russians  were  showing  signs  of  modera-  j 
tion  on  this  issue.^^  1 

However,  according  to  a  United  Press  report  i* 
from  Moscow,  published  on  September  21,  the 
Russian  claim  was  “given  great  prominence  in  all  1 
Soviet  newspapers.”  This  was  said  to  be  the  first  | 
time  a  public  statement  had  indicated  Russia’s  in-  | 
terests  were  going  beyond  Europe  and  Asia.  If 
Russia  succeeded,  according  to  this  report,  the  Dar-  I 

danelles  regime  would  have  to  be  modified  in  I 

order  to  give  Russia  unrestricted  communications 
with  its  new  territory.^"* 

Whatever  may  have  been  Russia’s  real  aim,  its  | 
demand  evidently  resulted  in  a  minor  diplomatic  | 

victory  in  so  far  as  it  led  to  abandonment  of  the  | 

United  States  plan  to  restore  the  colonies  to  Italy  | 

as  a  means  of  keeping  Russia  out  of  the  Meditcr-  j 
ranean.  The  American  proposal  for  international  I 
administration  definitely  conceded  Russia  a  voice  | 
in  Mediterranean  affairs  if  only  as  one  member  of  ! 
an  international  administrative  council.  ] 

THE  BRITISH  POSITION  | 

Because  the  American  and  Russian  proposals  | 
had  stolen  the  spotlight,  Britain  played  a  less  dra-  |  ^ 

matic  role — in  part  because  the  British  were  cau-  j|  j 

tious  and  sensitive  about  advancing  plans  that  i  c 

20.  New  York,  Herald  Tribune,  September  19,  1945.  j  ^ 

21.  For  an  American  proposal  to  revise  the  Montreux  agra-  j  ^ 

ment  in  the  Dardanelles  in  a  way  that  should  partially  satufy  I  ^ 

Russia’s  demands,  sec  New  York  Times,  November  8,  1945.  I!  ^ 

22.  Ibid.,  November  12,  1945.  I  j 

23.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  28,  1945.  1 

24.  Ibid.,  September  22,  1945.  I  ^ 
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might  attract  unwanted  attention  to  their  own 
empire,  and  in  part  because  of  certain  embarrassing 
wartime  commitments  they  had  made.  For  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1943  Churchill  had  declared  the  Italian 
colonies  to  be  “irretrievably  lost”  to  Italy,  a  state¬ 
ment  reaffirmed  by  Eden  in  answer  to  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  4,  1944.^’ 
With  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  Britain  sought 
to  find  a  more  “realistic”  solution  to  safeguard  its 
Mediterranean  position.  Disturbed  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Russian  influence,  it  evidently  turned  a 
more  sympathetic  ear  to  Italian  appeals.  In  the 
past  it  had  more  than  once  encouraged  Italian 
colonial  expansion  as  a  buffer  against  France.  On 
the  eve  of  the  London  Conference,  although  Brit¬ 
ain’s  official  position  was  not  expressed,  the  British 
may  have  been  converted  to  the  idea  of  Italy’s  re¬ 
tention  of  the  colonies,  except  for  access  to  the  sea 
for  Ethiopia  and  an  exceptional  status  fcr  Cyre- 
naica.  Some  evidence  suggests  that  British  policy¬ 
makers  were  also  impressed  by  the  idea  of  includ¬ 
ing  Italian  Somaliland  in  some  form  of  United 
Somali  state,  a  proposal  popularized  in  British 
circles  for  some  tirne.*^ 
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I 
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25.  African  Transcripts,  cited,  September  1945,  p.  134.  Eden 
restated  this  position  on  January  15,  1945.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  British  are  in  military  occupation  of  the  Italian 
colonies;  on  their  work,  sec  British  Military  Administration  of 
Occupied  Territories  in  Africa  during  the  Years  1941-43,  Cmd. 
6589  (London,  1945).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  British  military 
administration,  by  dividing  Libya  into  the  two  units  of 
Cyrcnaica  and  Tripolitania,  has  set  a  precedent  for  a  similar 
division  in  the  final  settlement. 

26.  African  Transcripts,  cited,  September  1945,  p.  135.  Sec 
also  Lord  Lugard's  article,  (London)  Times,  January  10,  1945; 
The  Economist,  September  15,  and  22,  1945;  and  especially 
^ORtiggi  “Disposal  of  Italian  Africa,”  cited,  p.  364. 


The  extent  to  which  the  British  may  have 
pressed  their  ideas  at  the  London  Conference  is 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  The  official  stand 
was  revealed  by  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  in  his 
report  of  October  9  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  British  government 
had  instructed  him  to  support  the  American  plan 
since  it  “was  a  wide  and  far-seeing  proposal  which 
would  avoid  friction  between  the  great  Powers  in 
these  areas  and  give  a  chance  for  a  great  experi¬ 
ment  in  international  cooperation.”^^ 

Britain’s  opinion  of  trusteeship  is  conditioned  by 
the  existence  of  its  own  extensive  colonies  which, 
like  other  colonial  powers,  it  is  not  prepared  to 
turn  over  to  trusteeship.  When  enlightened  and 
progressive  colonial  thinkers  like  Lord  Hailey  op¬ 
pose  this  procedure  so  strongly,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  British  can  feel  only  lukewarm  toward  a  gen¬ 
uine  and  expanding  trusteeship  program  such  as 
was  envisaged  in  the  San  Francisco  Charter.  It  is 
true  that  the  former  chairman  of  the  reforming 
Fabian  Colonial  Bureau,  A.  Creech  Jones,  is  now 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  but  the 
Laborites,like  all  reformers  who  come  to  power,find 
that  their  theories  must  be  tempered  in  practice.^® 

THE  FRENCH  VIEW 

Like  the  British,  the  French  have  a  large  colo¬ 
nial  empire  of  their  own,  and  their  attitude  toward 
the  Italian  colonies  is  influenced  not  by  idealistic 
concern  for  the  Atlantic  Charter  but  by  self-inter¬ 
ested  determination  to  settle  the  question  in  the 
way  best  calculated  to  insure  France’s  colonial  fu¬ 
ture.  During  the  London  Conference  the  French 
were  faced  with  an  Annamite  uprising  in  Indo- 
China  and  feared  the  application  of  the  concept  of 
trusteeship  to  the  Italian  colonies  because  it  might 
set  a  precedent  for  a  trusteeship  over  Indo-China.^ 
Unquestionably,  also,  the  liberation  of  Arabs  from 
Italian  rule  would  have  important  repercussions 
on  the  Moslem  population  of  French  North  Africa. 

Although  there  has  been  some  speculation  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  French  trusteeship  over  Tripo¬ 
litania,  the  French  government  has  presented  no 
such  claim.  French  interests  are  limited  to  the 
Fezzan  desert  region  of  Tripolitania,  which  for 

27.  For  text  of  Bevin’s  speech,  see  New  Yorl(  Times,  October 
10,  1945.  According  to  Sulzberger,  "Behind  the  London  Fiasco,” 
cited,  p.  715,  "the  text  of  Britain’s  lengthy  and  complex  pro¬ 
posals  for  an  Italian  peace,”  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  weeks  before  the  London  meeting,  yet  the  American 
delegation  to  London  was  surprised  at  the  British  plan. 

28.  On  the  colonial  viewpoint  of  the  British  Laborites,  see 

Empire  (iournal  of  the  Fabian  Colonial  Bureau),  September- 
October  1945.  I  1 

29.  Reports  from  news  correspondents  in  London  are  rather 
confusing  on  the  French  position;  sec,  for  example,  the  story  of 
S.  R.  Davis,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  SeptembCT  18,  1945. 
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some  time  has  been  occupied  by  French  troops.*® 
The  dispute  over  the  rights  of  the  Italians  in  Tu¬ 
nisia,  long  a  sore  spot  between  Italy  and  France, 
has  now  been  arbitrarily  settled  by  cancellation  of 
the  privileged  status  of  Italians,  an  action  officially 
accepted  by  the  Italian  government.*^  In  other 
respects,  the  French  support  Italy’s  claims.  General 
de  Gaulle  has  stated  publicly  that  he  sees  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  restoration  of  Tripolitania  and 
Cyrenaica  to  Italy.*^ 

ITALIAN  HOPES 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Italians  did  not  lose  hope 
for  retention  of  their  colonies.  The  trusteeship  prob¬ 
lem  proved  so  difficult  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
conferees  passed  it  on  to  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference.  The  United  Nations  Charter  merely  stated 
(Article  77)  that  the  trusteeship  system  may  be 
applied  to  “territories  which  may  be  detached  from 
enemy  states,”  a  declaration  obviously  encouraging 
to  Italy.  These  hopes  were  not  checked  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  where  the  Big  Three  decided  to  leave  the 
question  of  the  former  Italian  territories  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Meanwhile,  Italy  lost  no  time  in  pressing  its 
claims.  Aside  from  a  Communist  statement  favor¬ 
ing  independence  for  Eritrea,  Somaliland  and 
Libya,**  the  Italians  united  with  patriotic  fervor 
to  regain  their  colonies.  On  August  20,  1944  Count 
Carlo  Sforza,  at  that  time  Minister  without  Port¬ 
folio  in  the  Italian  Cabinet,  proclaimed  Italy’s  right 
to  its  pre-Fascist  colonies  if  the  other  powers  failed 
to  turn  their  colonies  over  to  international  ad¬ 
ministration.*'^  This  view  was  also  presented  to 
the  American  public  by  two  Italian  scholars, 
Gaetano  Salvemini  and  George  La  Piana,**  and 
more  recently  by  the  distinguished  exile,  Luigi 
Sturzo.*^  Premier  Parri  and  Foreign  Minister  de 
Gasperi,  in  public  statements  and,  more  officially, 
in  formal  letters  of  August  22,  1945  to  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  have  asked 
for  Italian  sovereignty  over  Libya  and  Eritrea,  and 
trusteeship  over  Italian  Somaliland,  although  they 
expressed  their  willingness  to  grant  Ethiopia  access 

30.  Sec  Paul  Moynct,  Victory  in  the  Fezzan  (London,  Fight¬ 
ing  France  Publications,  1943). 

31.  Pour  la  Victoire,  March  10,  1945. 

32.  French  Transmitter,  European  Section,  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  Broadcasts  Report,  October  15,  1945,  p.  I-5. 

33.  See  statement  by  Italian  Communist  leader  and  Minister  of 
Justice  Palmiro  Togliatti,  New  Yorl(  Times,  September  15,  1945. 

34.  For  a  summary  of  Sforza’s  views  on  the  question,  see 
Hilda  Fisher,  "Modern  Italy's  Imperialism,”  Current  History, 
November  1944,  pp.  398-402. 

35.  G.  Salvemini  and  G.  La  Piana,  IV hat  to  Do  with  Italy 
(New  York,  Ducll,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  1943),  pp.  206-18. 

36.  Luigi  Sturzo,  Italy  and  the  Coming  World  (New  York, 
Roy  Publishers,  1945),  pp.  384-91. 


to  the  Red  Sea  through  Eritrea,  and  to  grant  strate¬ 
gic  bases  in  Libya  to  the  United  Nations.*^  Italian 
officials  base  their  claims  on  what  they  consider  to  be 
Italy’s  fine  colonial  record,  on  the  fact  that  a  very 
numerous  Italian  population  has  already  settled  in 
these  colonies,  and  on  Italy’s  urgent  economic  need 
for  room  for  further  colonization  projects.  They 
are  very  anxious  to  avoid  using  phrases  like  “im¬ 
perial  destiny”  and  “Mediterranean  role,”  but  the 
economic  argument  is  not  substantial,***  and  what 
Italy  really  seeks  is  prestige  and  a  role  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

A  recent  Italian  statement  of  the  case  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  Mussolini  was  responsible  for 
dragging  the  unwilling  Italian  people  into  war, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  punished  for  his  guilt. 
It  contends  that,  unless  the  Allies  intend  to  violate 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  operate  on  the  principle 
that  might  makes  right,  Italy  cannot  logically  be 
deprived  of  its  colonies  because  other  nations  can¬ 
not  prove  that  it  acquired  them  in  violation  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  and  moral  obligations,  or  admin¬ 
istered  them  badly;  nor  that  they  are  capable  of 
independence  or  could  be  better  administered  by 
other  states.*® 

THE  DEMAND  OF  THE  ARABS 

Despite  its  absorption  in  the  battle  for  Palestine, 
the  Arab  League  is  said  to  have  placed  North 
Africa  next  on  its  agenda,  and  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  its  plans  for  the  Arabs  of  the  Italian  co¬ 
lonial  empire.  Violent  anti-Semitic  uprisings  in 
Tripoli  have  indicated  the  form  an  anti-foreign 
campaign  might  take  unless  carefully  checked.*® 
The  Arab  plan  is  to  create  two  independent  states 
— Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica.  In  Sayid  Idris  El 
Senussi,  the  exiled  chieftain  of  the  Senussi  (a  Mos¬ 
lem  reform  sect),  the  Arabs  have  a  candidate  for 
the  headship  of  an  independent  Cyrenaica,  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  has  some  British  support.'**  After  the  re¬ 
cent  uprisings  in  Tripoli,  British  military  author- 

37.  These  letters  were  first  made  public  by  Secretary  Byrnei 
on  November  7,  1945;  see  New  Yorl{  Times,  November  8,  1935, 
and  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  November  1 1,  1945,  pp.  764- 
65.  Since  these  letters  were  published  Italian  official  spokesmcB 
are  said  to  have  expressed  Italy’s  readiness  to  consider  a  trusta- 
ship  over  all  three  colonies  with  Italy  as  trustee. 

38.  G.  Salvemini,  “Can  Italy  Live  at  Home,”  Foreign  Affm, 
January  1936,  pp.  243-58,  makes  it  clear  that  the  answer  to 
Italy’s  economic  problems  is  not  to  be  found  in  colonial  a- 
pansion. 

39.  Italian  Centre  of  Studies  and  Publications  for  Internatioail 
Reconciliation,  The  Question  of  the  Italian  Colonies,  cited,  p.  i 

40.  Several  hundred  casualties  resulted  from  an  anti-Semitic 
outburst  in  Tripoli  early  in  November  1945;  see  New  Yod 
Times,  November  8,  1945. 

41.  For  a  good  statement  of  the  case  for  Idris,  see  The  Tints, 
September  20,  1945.  The  British  Military  Administration  k 
Cyrenaica  has  consulted  Idris  on  many  matters  and  their  refa- 
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itics  discovered  the  existence  there  of  an  Arab  na¬ 
tionalist  organization  of  1915  members,  whose  goal 
is  independence/^ 

Anticipating  rejection  of  the  demand  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Arab  League  has  proclaimed  trus¬ 
teeship  acceptable  as  a  second  choice — trusteeship 
under  the  Arab  League  for  Tripolitania,  and  un¬ 
der  either  the  Arab  League  or  Egypt  for  Cyre- 
naica.  Egypt,  incidentally,  seeks  minor  territorial 
concessions  on  the  Libyan  border;  wants  the  Eri¬ 
trean  port  of  Massawah  “returned”  to  Egypt;  and 
claims  the  Keren  area  of  Eritrea  should  “be  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.”'*^ 

The  Arab  League  has  taken  no  stand  on  Eritrea 
and  Somaliland  because  the  Moslems  of  these 
colonies  arc  not  within  the  Arab  world  proper. 

Arab  leaders  are  not  in  complete  agreement  but 
usually  contend  that  the  natives  of  the  Italian  col¬ 
onies  would  rather  be  pcxjr  and  have  their  inde¬ 
pendence  than  be  better  off  under  foreign  dom¬ 
ination.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  if  the  principal  of 
self-determination  means  anything,  they  should 
have  their  independence,  since  any  honest  investi¬ 
gating  commission  could  discover  this  to  be  their 
wish.  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  argument  runs,  was 
an  honest  man  but  was  “bamboozled,”  for  Arab 
experience  under  the  mandates  system  proved  its 
hyprocrisy,  and  trusteeship  is  just  another  word  to 
cover  up  colonial  exploitation.  To  the  question 
whether  the  Arab  League  and  Egypt  have  the 
financial  and  other  resources  to  carry  out  the  devel¬ 
opment  implied  in  the  concept  of  trusteeship,  the 
Arabs  answer  that  the  regions  concerned  have  not 
been  developed  anyway,  or  at  least  that  material' 
improvements  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  Euro¬ 
pean  settlers  rather  than  natives.  For  Americans, 
an  odd  sidelight  is  the  change  in  Arab  opinion 
concerning  the  idea  of  a  United  States  trusteeship 
over  an  Arab  state,  a  plan  that  appealed  to  many 
Arabs  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  fearing  that  North  Africa  is  a  likely  next 
goal  for  Jewish  propaganda,  they  oppose  Amer¬ 
ican  trusteeship  because  of  the  strength  of  organ¬ 
ized  Zionism  in  the  United  States. 

The  Arabs  also  reject  the  contention  that  secur¬ 
ity  and  world  peace  necessitate  foreign  control. 
They  maintain  that  peace  is  dependent  on  good¬ 
will  among  the  great  powers  rather  than  on  the 

tions  with  him  arc  good;  on  this  point,  see  British  Military  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Occupied  Territories  tn  Africa  during  the  Years 
'94i-i943>  cited,  p.  24.  The  “Senussi  of  Cyrenaica"  have  had 
special  mention  in  the  House  of  Ckimmons,  where  Eden  declared 
on  January  8,  1942  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
be  returned  to  Italian  rule. 

42.  New  Yorl{  Times,  November  15,  1945. 

43-  For  a  summary  of  the  Egyptian  claims,  sec  African  Tran¬ 
scripts,  cited,  November  1945,  pp.  173-74. 


possession  of  strategic  bases;  collective  trusteeship 
would  simply  transfer  the  rivalries  of  the  powers 
into  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The  best  hope,  they 
conclude,  is  to  let  the  small  nations  work  out  their 
own  destinies,  thereby  removing  them  from  the 
category  of  trouble  spots  endangering  the  peace. 

Ethiopia’s  claim 

Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  unlike  Tripoli¬ 
tania  and  Cyrenaica,  have  no  energetic  organiza¬ 
tion  to  demand  independence  for  them  but  are 
claimed  by  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia, 
who  maintains  they  are  “territories  incontestably  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Ethiopian  Empire  since  before  the 
Christian  era  and  stolen  through  Italian  aggres- 
sion.”'*'*  This  historical  argument  is  bolstered,  in 
the  Ethiopian  view,  both  by  economic  considera¬ 
tions  and  the  principle  of  self-determination.  None 
of  these  arguments  is  strong  in  the  case  of  Italian 
Somaliland,  and  it  seems  that  responsible  Ethi¬ 
opian  officials  are  not  disposed  to  press  this  claim. 
But  Eritrea  is  a  different  story.  The  Tigrain  peoples 
of  Eritrea  are  culturally  akin  to  some  of  the  Ethi¬ 
opians,  many  of  them  were  educated  in  Addis 
Ababa  where  they  have  been  welcomed,  and  num¬ 
erous  prominent  posts  in  the  Ethiopian  govern¬ 
ment  are  held  by  Eritreans.  Haile  Selassie  has  be¬ 
stowed  rewards  on  Eritreans  who  joined  Ethiopia 
in  the  fight  against  Mussolini,'*’  and  claims  the 
Eritreans  now  want  to  be  under  Ethiopian  rule. 
According  to  the  Ethiopian  Legation  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  British  military  authorities  in  1940  distributed 
proclamations  from  Haile  Selassie  appealing  for 
native  support  to  throw  out  the  Italians,  and  de¬ 
claring  tliat  the  people  of  Eritrea  and  Somaliland 
“will  henceforth  dwell  under  the  Ethiopian  flag.” 
This  commitment  was  supplemented  at  the  time 
of  a  new  agreement  between  the  Empire  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  December  19, 
1944,  when  the  British  representative  delivered  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty  a  note  expressing  British 
sympathy  for  Ethiopian  aspirations  in  regard  to 
Eritrea  and  access  to  the  sea,  an  assurance  that  was 
renewed  at  Cairo  in  February  1945. 

Ethiopia’s  strongest  claim  to  Eritrea  is  economic, 
particularly  its  need  of  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  Ethi¬ 
opians  point  out  that  not  only  did  their  lack  of 
such  an  outlet  prevent  them  from  importing 
enough  weapons  to  defend  themselves  properly 
against  the  Italian  invasion  of  1935-36,  but  also 
that  they  have  to  pay  exhorbitant  transit  duties 
to  foreign  countries  for  use  of  their  ports,  duties 
which  in  1944  amounted  to  nearly  $900,000  (Maria 

44.  New  Yorh,  Times,  September  24,  1945. 

45.  Ethiopian  Herald,  October  22,  1945. 
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Theresa  dollars,  worth  37.8  cents  each)  paid  on 
imports  and  exports  totaling  $61,419,635.  To  this 
burden  must  be  added  the  excessively  high  rail 
rates  paid  for  transportation  of  goods  on  the 
Djibouti  line. 

TRUSTEESHIP  FOR  THE 
ITALIAN  COLONIES 

Despite  all  these  conflicting  claims.  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes,  in  his  report  to  the  nation  on  the 
results  of  the  London  meeting,  declared  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  had  come  to  “general  agreement” 
in  favor  of  trusteeship  for  the  Italian  colonies,  and 
that  the  directive  to  the  deputies  who  were  to 
carry  on  negotiations  “called  for  special  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  proposal  for  a  truly  interna¬ 
tional  administration.”^^  It  may  or  may  not  be  sig¬ 
nificant  that  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin’s  report  to 
the  House  of  Commons  differed  slightly;  he  stated 
that  the  deputies  had  been  instructed  to  “make 
the  widest  possible  use  of  the  American  proposal,” 
but  that  they  were  “to  take  into  account  also  the 
alternative  proposal  of  a  single  state  trusteeship.”^^ 

THE  CASE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

What  are  the  respective  merits  of  collective  trus¬ 
teeship  (international  administration)  and  indi¬ 
vidual  trusteeship.?  Those  who  advocate  interna¬ 
tional  administration  urge  that  if  the  new  world 
is  to  be  a  better  world,  the  United  Nations  must 
courageously  proceed  to  put  the  high  ideals  of 
wartime  into  practice.  This  means,  they  contend, 
that  we  must  go  beyond  the  traditional  concept  of 
the  white  man’s  burden,  and  also  beyond  the  stage 
of  League  mandates  to  the  more  advanced  idea  of 
trusteeship,  which  must  be  an  international  trus¬ 
teeship  if  it  is  to  be  a  real  improvement  over  the 
mandates  system.  According  to  this  argument,  an 
international  administration  would  safeguard  a  ter¬ 
ritory  from  being  transformed  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  into  a  colony  of  a  particular  power,  would 
make  {possible  the  acquisition  of  capital  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  scale  for  colonial  development,  and 
would  assure  the  execution  of  the  trusteeship  in  a 
truly  international  spirit.  Not  only  native  welfare 
but  also  international  peace  and  security  would  be 
promoted  by  the  elimination  of  national  jealousies 

46.  For  text  of  Byrnes’  report  to  the  nation,  see  New  York, 
Herald  Tribune,  October  6,  1945. 

47.  New  York  Times,  October  10,  1945. 

48.  See  Rita  Hinden,  ed.,  Fabian  Colonial  Essays  (London, 
1945)1  chapter  on  “Colonies  and  World  Order”;  also,  Emory 
Ross,  "The  Italian  Colonics — A  Test,”  Christian  Century,  Octo¬ 
ber  to,  1945;  Major  George  Fielding  Eliot,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  September  17,  1945;  and  Eliahu  Ben-Horin,  The 
Middle  East— Crossroads  of  History  (New  York,  1943),  pp. 
218-30. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ITALy’s  COLONIES 

and  rivalries  over  division  of  the  spoils,  and  by  the 
provision  for  day-to-day  routine  study  and  delibera¬ 
tion  concerning  a  problem  involving  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  many  nations.”*® 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  INTERNATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Critics  of  international  administration  for  their 
part  have  a  strong  case,  as  is  shown  in  a  recent 
study  of  how  the  system  worked  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  (Prussia  and  Austria,  1864-66);  Samoa 
(Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Germany,  1889- 
1900);  New  Hebrides  (Great  Britain  and  France, 
1906^ — );  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  (1889 — );  Tan¬ 
gier  (Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  Netherlands  and  Italy  (1923 — );  Al¬ 
bania  (1913-14);  the  Saar  (1919-34);  Leticia  (1933- 
34);  and  Memel  (1919-23).  This  comparative  an¬ 
alysis  concludes  that  international  administration 
furnishes  a  long  record  of  failures  for  many 
reasons.^^  It  is  ineffective  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  satisfactory  final  authority — condominiums 
have  too  many  jurisdictional  disputes  among  their 
officers.  The  record  shows  that  national  rivalries 
have  led  administering  authorities  to  do  more  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  respective  nations 
than  to  promote  native  welfare. 

Disputes  also  develop,  it  is  said,  as  to  which  power 
should  contribute  the  most  money  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  dependent  areas.  Suitable  administrative 
personnel  for  a  truly  international  administration 
is  definitely  lacking,  and  usually  the  administrative 
machinery  has  been  too  complex  for  efficiency— in 
some  cases  several  different  administrative  systems 
have  been  used  at  the  same  time.  Finally,  compe¬ 
tition  has  ordinarily  resulted  in  one  power  becom¬ 
ing  dominant  in  the  administration,  thereby  mini¬ 
mizing  the  benefits  anticipated  from  joint  control. 
Although  it  is  true  that  other  states  checked  the 
dominant  power,  the  value  of  this  system  “should 
be  balanced  against  the  unquestionable  advantage 
of  efficient,  harmonious,  and  constructive  admin¬ 
istration  by  a  single  state  from  the  beginning.” 
From  this  measured  judgment,  the  opponents  of 
international  administration  conclude  that  the  best 
trusteeship  would  be  one  in  the  hands  of  “a  single 
responsible  state  held  to  account  by  a  general  inter¬ 
national  organization.” 

Not  all  these  arguments  may  be  applicable  to  a 
United  Nations  Organization  trusteeship,  but  some 
of  them  merit  serious  consideration.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  that  some  natives  prefer  indi¬ 
vidual  trusteeship  on  the  ground  that  seven  devils 

49.  The  arguments  against  international  administration  IR 
well  described  by  Annette  B.  Fox,  The  Disposition  of  Eiut»i 
Dependent  Areas  (mimeographed:  Yale  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies,  March  i,  1945). 
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are  more  to  be  feared  than  one.’°  Responsibility  is 
more  clearly  fixed.  A  single  trustee  with  a  parlia¬ 
ment  and  public  opinion  that  can  be  influenced 
toward  colonial  reform  is  something  tangible 
which  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  an  international 
administration.  Since  pride  as  well  as  power  is  very 
much  at  stake,  it  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  an 
individual  trustee  nation  may  be  more  likely  to 
take  pride  in  its  work  than  an  international  admin¬ 
istration  with  more  indeterminate  responsibility. 

It  should  be  recalled  again  that  with  the  end  of 
the  war,  leaders  of  colonial  thought  have  become 
more  and  more  outspoken  in  denouncing  the  idea 
of  turning  their  own  colonies  over  even  to  their 
own  trusteeship.  They  appear  to  feel  sincerely  that 
both  native  welfare  and  world  security  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  promoted  by  retention  of  colonies  within  the 
existing  empires.  Lord  Hailey  has  explained  the 
British  view,'^  and  Jean  de  la  Roche  is  among 
those  stating  the  French  case.’^  For  Italy,  Luigi 
Sturzo  has  pointed  out  that  the  “have  nations” 
will  not  turn  their  colonies  over  to  trusteeship  and 
are  therefore  hypocritical  in  maintaining  Italy’s 
colonies  would  be  better  off  with  a  trustee.'*  If  the 
international  spirit  is  so  lacking  that  enlightened 
colonial  thinkers  refuse  to  accept  trusteeship  for 
their  own  colonies,  it  may  not  prove  strong  enough 
to  insure  good  international  administration. 

INTERNATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  BY  DEFAULT.^ 

Unfortunately,  individual  trusteeship  raises  the 
very  awkward  question  of  who  should  be  the  trus¬ 
tee.  If  the  concept  of  trusteeship  is  valid,  trustees 
like  Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  the  Arab  League  are  out 
of  the  question  because  they  do  not  have  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  other  resources  to  fulfill  the  economic  and 
social  role  of  the  trustee.  Nor  are  Britain,  France 
and  Russia  proper  candidates  in  view  of  wartime 
commitments  opposing  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Suggestions  that  the  United  States  assume  the  role 

50.  See  comments  of  E.  A.  Walker,  Colonies  (Cambridge, 
University  Press,  1944),  pp.  154-59. 

51.  The  Times,  October  3,  1945.  See  also  Lord  Hailey,  The 
Future  of  Colonial  Peoples  (Princeton,  Princeton  University 
Press,  1944),  pp.  55-60. 

52.  Jean  de  la  Roche,  “The  French  Solution  of  the  Colonial 
Problem,”  Journal  of  Legal  and  Political  Sociology,  Summer 
•945.  pp.  5-28,  and  the  new  book  of  fcan  de  la  Roche  and 
Jean  Cottman,  La  federation  franfaise  (Montreal,  Editions  de 
I'arbre,  1945);  sec  also  Col.  F,  Bernard,  “L’institution  d’un 
trusteeship  international  ct  revolution  dcs  colonics  fran^aiscs,” 
Cahiers  du  Monde  nouveau,  Vol.  I  (1945),  Nos.  1-2,  pp.  168-75. 
5J.  Sturzo,  Italy  and  the  Coming  World,  cited,  p.  290. 


of  trustee  have  no  appreciable  support  either  in 
public  opinion  or  in  the  State  Department.  This 
leaves  Italy,  which  only  makes  the  problem  more 
difficult.  Certainly  indignation  at  proposals  to  re¬ 
turn  the  colonies  to  Italy  is  justified  by  the  very 
fact  that  Allied  soldiers  died  in  the  war  against 
Italy.  However  much  we  may  admire  the  courage¬ 
ous  anti-Fascists  who  seek  to  build  a  new  demo¬ 
cratic  Italy,  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  majority 
of  the  Italian  people  did  not  actively  oppose  Musso¬ 
lini  during  most  of  his  career  and  did  go  to  war 
against  the  Allies.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate,  according  to  this  view,  to  punish  Italy  by 
depriving  it  of  its  colonies. 

If  there  were  a  clear-cut  solution  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  colonies — a  plan  more  or  less 
universally  recognized  to  be  not  only  just  but 
practicable — the  problem  would  be  simpler.  But 
obviously  no  such  formula  exists.  In  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  is  not  the  best  plan,  perhaps,  the  one  which 
would  best  compromise  the  conflicting  interests  in¬ 
volved  and  therefore  be  most  workable  and  accept¬ 
able  to  all  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  most  satisfactory  compromise 
of  these  conflicting  interests  is  international  ad¬ 
ministration —  a  proposal  which  is  neither  pro- 
Italian,  pro-British,  pro-French  nor  pro-Russian. 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  supported  by  the 
idealists  who  demand  a  courageous  experiment, 
and  who  deny  that  international  administration 
has  had  a  fair  trial.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that 
native  welfare  would  be  greatly  damaged  through 
the  transfer  of  international  rivalry  into  the  Trus¬ 
teeship  Council.  Here  is  also  an  opportunity  for 
the  type  of  continuous  international  study  and 
consultation  that  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  an  international  spirit.  Such  cooperation  has 
been  developed  on  technical  questions  like  opium 
control  and  the  postal  service,  but  here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  focus  it  on  a  problem  closely  bound 
up  with  power  politics.  Some  will  argue  that  it  is 
premature  to  force  this  problem  on  the  UNO.  But 
this  contention  does  not  seem  strong  enough  to 
negate  the  simple  fact  that  the  way  to  begin  is  to 
begin.  If  an  experiment  in  international  adminis¬ 
tration  offers  any  possibilities  of  success,  perhaps 
we  should  consider  the  dispute  over  native  welfare 
irrelevant  and  disregard  Italian  claims  for,  in  the 
long  run,  the  welfare  of  both  natives  and  Italians 
is  inseparable  from  the  interests  of  the  entire  world. 
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Poverty  of  Resources  in  Italian  Africa 

By  Vernon  McKay  and  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood 


Poverty  of  resources  and  weak  strategic  potential¬ 
ities  seem  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  Italy’s  three 
African  colonies  have  in  common.  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland  are  long  and  relatively  narrow 
regions,  with  hot,  unhealthy  coastal  belts  although 
Eritrea  has  a  higher  hinterland  of  more  temperate 
climate.  The  bulk  of  Libya,  which  has  no  rivers, 
consists  of  Sahara  desert,  although  parts  of  the  coast 
have  a  moderate  Mediterranean  climate  except  for 
occasional  summer  temperatures  of  over  120  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  brought  on  by  Sahara  winds. 
Geography  has  divided  the  long  coastal  stretch  of 
Libya  into  the  two  parts  of  Tripolitania  and  Cyre- 
naica,  separated  by  a  400-mile  arid  belt  of  desert 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  a  condition  which  has 
always  influenced  the  history  of  the  area.  By  re¬ 
sorting  to  a  high  degree  of  subsidization  Italy 
increased  the  meager  agricultural  output  of  all 
three  colonies,  cotton-growing  developments  hav¬ 
ing  been  inaugurated  in  Eritrea  and  Somaliland. 
Good  crop  and  pasture  land  is  found  in  the  Eri¬ 
trean  highland,  while  tropical  commodities  such 
as  sugar,  groundnuts  and  bananas  are  produced  in 
Somaliland’s  two  river  valleys.  Libya  has  empha¬ 
sized  olive  and  grain  production,  supplemented  by 
vegetables,  vines,  oranges  and  dates.'  That  none 
of  these  efforts  has  produced  striking  results  is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  an  Italian  geographer,  who  concludes 
that  Somaliland  might  have  a  future  in  industrial 
agriculture  (cotton,  etc.),  but  that  Eritrea  is  most 
significant  as  “a  commercial  zone  of  transition” 
between  Ethiopia  and  Arabia,  while  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Libya  is  principally  strategic.^ 

Territories  so  intrinsically  poor  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  a  profitable  trade.  Italian  statistics 
reveal  that  in  1938  the  three  colonies  sent  to  Italy 
goods  valued  at  only  1.7  per  cent  of  that  country’s 
total  imports,  while  receiving  from  Italy  goods 
valued  at  22.6  per  cent  of  its  total  exports.^  The 
larger  export  figure  evidently  results  from  the 
construction  projects  undertaken  by  the  Fascist 
government,  the  Italians  having  spent  many  bil¬ 
lions  of  lire  in  colonial  development — much  of 
it,  however,  for  military  purposes.  The  extent 

1.  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  The  Italian  Colonial 
Empire,  cited,  pp.  25-43.  See  also  V.  M.  Dean,  “Italy’s  African 
Balance  Sheet,”  The  New  Republic,  October  23,  1935.  Although 
somewhat  out  of  date,  still  useful  are  the  three  Peace  Handhook_$ 
on  Eritrea,  Italian  Libya,  and  Italian  Somaliland  prepared  by  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  Spanish  and 
Italian  Possessions:  Independent  States,  Vol  XX  (L>ndon,  1920). 

2.  Giotto  Dainelli,  “The  Italian  Colonies,"  The  Geographical 
Review,  July  1929,  pp.  404-19. 

3.  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Italian  Colonial 
Empire,  cited,  p.  68. 


of  this  financial  burden  is  revealed  in  the  annual 
budget,  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1936-37  showing 
the  expenses  for  Eritrea,  Somaliland  and  Libya  to 
be  628,362,265.75  lire,  of  which  the  Itahan  govern-  i 
ment  paid  381,280,000  lire  as  a  subsidy 

If  the  colonies  are  so  poor  as  sources  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  trade,  what  capacity  do  they  have  to 
absorb  settlers  from  overcrowded  Italy?  Althou^ 
geography  has  answered  this  question,  the  Italians 
tried  to  overcome  the  harsh  facts  of  nature  by  out¬ 
lining  plans  for  large-scale  “demographic  coloniza^’' 
tion”  projects.  The  highlands  of  Eritrea  were  once 
thought  of  as  a  zone  for  Italian  colonization  but 
proved  unsatisfactory,  while  in  1938  a  widely  pub¬ 
licized  colonizing  effort  was  made  in  Libya.  With 
long-range  plans  for  several  hundred  thousand 
Italian  peasants.  Governor  Italo  Balbo  prepared  to 
bring  in  a  first  instalment  of  20,000.  In  a  burst  of 
energy  and  with  an  estimated  expenditure  of  410,- 
000,000  lire,  Libya  was  made  ready  in  seven 
months  for  the  influx  of  immigrants.  Planned  to 
the  smallest  detail  with  meticulous  care,  1800  farm¬ 
houses  of  simple,  durable,  uniform  white  concrete, 
together  with  some  60  churches,  schools,  medical 
and  other  necessary  buildings,  and  many  all-impor¬ 
tant  wells  for  the  water  supply  were  provided  in 
about  twenty  different  centers. 

The  October  1938  departure  of  1,800  Italian  fami¬ 
lies  was  a  gala  occasion,  heralded  with  great 
publicity.  In  Tripoli  trucks  were  ready  to  carry 
1,019  of  tl'o  families  to  their  new  homes,  where 
provisions  awaited  them.  The  remaining  781 
families  sailed  eastward  to  Benghazi  in  Cyrenaica, 
where  similar  arrangements  had  been  made.’ 

What  was  the  significance  of  this  interesting  and 
colorful  experiment  ?  Claims  that  it  helped  to  solve 
the  population  problem  of  Italy  are  exaggerated, 
for  the  annual  increase  in  Italy  (now  about  400,000) 
is  possibly  greater  than  the  total  number  of  Italiani 
who  could  ever  be  settled  in  the  colonies.*’  Despite 
their  emphasis  on  economic  necessity,  the  Fascisti 
were  motivated  chiefly  by  strategic  and  political 
considerations  in  this  attempt  to  strengthen  their 
position  in  Libya,  which  was  considered  as  a  spring¬ 
board  for  expansion  of  the  Italian  Empire.^ 
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6.  On  the  solution  of  Italy’s  population  problem  see  G.  Sal* 
vemini,  “Can  Italy  Live  at  Home,”  cited,  pp.  243-58.  ItaHtt 
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